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MC 101 SOCIETY, CULTURE AND COMMUNICATION 


Course requirements 

You are asked to attend all the lectures and weekly seminars. 

Coursework essays 

You are required to write one coursework essay of approximately 1500 words. This must be handed 
dire ctly to your seminar le ader by the deadline of Tuesday February 24th 1998. A list of essay titles will 
tSefglven to you at the first seminar. 1 ------- 

For help with writing and structuring your essays, please see the 'Guidelines for Essay Writing* in your 
Undergraduate Handbook. All essays should be typed or wordprocessed. 

Examination by one 2 hour seen paper 

You will be expected to complete 2 questions in this period. See Departmental Handbook for advice 
on exams. 

Tutorials 

You should sign up on the list of times available during our office hours listed on our doors. Tutorials 
are most useful to discuss either preparing an essay, or a marked essay, but they may be used for 
clarification or discussion of readings or lectures. 

Please note 

It is not acceptable to miss seminars or hand in essays late, unless you have good cause and have 
negotiated with us in person in advance. See the Department Handbook for guidelines. 

IT IS ESSENTIAL TO BRING THIS READING LIST AND YOUR ESSAY LIST TO ALL LECTURES 
AND SEMINARS. THESE COURSE MATERIALS ARE YOUR MAIN GUIDES TO THE CONTENT 
OF THE COURSE. 


Course Aims 

The purpose of this course is to provide an introduction to central issues in social theory. We begin by 
examining the historical context in which social theories were formulated. We then focus on some 
major features of contemporary society and hope to demonstrate the important role of social theory in 
exploring and attempting to explain them. 

You might ask why you are studying sociology on a media and communications degree. As your 
degree progresses, it should become evident that whilst media theorists have their own particular focal 
concerns, in many cases they are responding to problems posed within the sociological tradition. 
Furthermore, the sociology we will be doing on this course asks basic questions about the nature of 
society; the relationship between individual and society; the roles of major social institutions such as the 
State; how social power is exercised and by whom, etc. The course thus provides a theoretical and 
empirical map on which to locate some of the key issues confronted throughout your degree. 


Lecture List 


1 Jan 13 

2 Jan 20 

3 Jan 27 

4 Feb 3 

5 Feb 10 

6 Feb 17 

7 Feb 24 

8 Mar 3 

9 MarlO 

10 Mar 17 

11 Mar 24 


Introduction: the Enlightenment and the origins of social theory 

Marx and Marxism: capitalism, class, ideology 

Weber: rationalisation, bureaucracy 

Durkheim: the power of society; forms of social solidarity 

The State: politics and power 

NO LECTURE: Monitoring Week 

Globalisation, imperialism, development and underdevelopment 
Social Stratification 
Sex and gender 

Ethnicity, race and racism, nationalism 
Summary and questions 


General Reading 

The following are some basic texts which should help you come to grips with what social theory is about 
Since some texts are more demanding than others, I suggest below their level of difficulty. 

A Giddens - Sociology 2nd edition. 1993 l/ 

This is a very accessible and wide-ranging, introductory textbook. See particularly chs 1-3 and 23. 

R A Nisbet - The Sociological Tradition. 1968 

This is a classic study for the soundations of social theory. It provides a very detailed and useful 
historical context for the emergence of key sociological ideas. Quite accessible. 

A Giddens - Capitalism and Modern Social Theory. 1971 

This is a scholarly exposition of the ideas of the ‘founding fathers’ of sociology. It is not particularly easy 
and requires careful reading. 

A Swingewood - A Short History of Sociological Thought . 2nd edition 1991 

This is a very useful guide to the emergence of sociology and to historical transitions within the tradition. 
Like the Giddens text, it needs to be read with care. 

N Abercrombie etal Contemporary British Society 1988 

This will be useful for broad, introductory accounts of some of the topics we will be covering later in the 
course. 

M Haralambos and M Holborn - Sociology: Themes and Perspectives 1991 

I include this on the list only because some students may already have it from their pre-undergraduate 
days. It is written with the 'A' level market clearly in mind. I have strong reservations about it and it 
should only be used as a last resort. Please note that you cannot do justice to the ideas you 
confront at undergraduate level through the sole use of 'A* level textbooks 
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Readings for Lectures 


An extensive reading list is provided for each lecture. The starred readings at the top of each list will be 
given to you in advance of each lecture. You will be expected to have read these. They will form the 
basis for seminar discussions. Texts followed by (R) are mainly on reference in the library. Advice will 
be given on how to select from the additional texts on the reading lists. 


1 January 14 - Introduction to social theory; its origins in the Enlightenment 


The session examines the important contribution of 18th century Enlightenment thought to the 
emergence of social theory. The lecture will introduce some names and concepts against which we can 
begin to appreciate the development of the sociological tradition. Seminars this week will provide the 
opportunity for general introductions and discussion of the course. Seminar readings for week 2 will also 
be distributed. 


S Hall and B Gieben (eds) - Formations of Modernity 1992, ch 1 
R Porter - The Enlightenment 1990 
G Hawthorne - Enlightenment and Despair 1987 


January 20 - Marx and Marxism: capitalism, class, and ideology 


Today’s lecture will consider some aspects of the work of Karl Marx and his influence on the 
sociological tradition. 



* K Marx & F Engels - Manifesto of the Communist Party 1847 (excerpt) / 

* K Marx - Preface to 'A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy’ 1,85B {Excerpt) 

* " - The commodity', in Capital vol 1, Ch 1 (excerpt) IX 

* " - 'Ruling class and ruling ideas’, in The German Ideology 

A Giddens - The relations of production and class structure', in Capitalism and Modern Social 
Theory 1971 

K Marx & F Engels - Selected Writings in One Volume 

E Hobsbawm - 'Karl Marx's contribution to historiography’, in R Blackburn (ed) Ideology in Social 
Science 1972 

N Geras - 'Marx and the critique of political economy’, in R Blackburn (ed) 1972 (above) 

D McLellan - The Thought of Karl Marx 1971 
" - Marx 1980 (R) 

P Worsley - Marx and Marxism 1985 
L Kolakowski - Main Currents of Marxism 1978 
A Callinicos - Marxism and Philosophy 1983 
J Elster - Karl Marx: a Reader 1986 


This weeks readings constitute a brief selection of original writings by Karl Marx, it is important that 
these selections are read (rather than critical commentaries) because they give a feeling for the work 
itself, its style and manner of presentation. Do not be put off by the language of the pieces. Try to 
read to find your own understanding of the vocabulary and use that as a basis for discussion in 
seminars. If you find that aspects of the writing are not clear then ask, you might find that others feel 
the same and that by expressing your doubts you arrive at a clearer understanding of the work itself. 
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Some notes and questions to help with the readings: 

a) Preface to a Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy: 

The paragraph marked out is only short but it contains some important elements of Marx’s vision of 
history. 

Here is a version of what is said in a more contemporary idiom: 

You have to get a job in order to live. The sort of work you get depends on the sort of jobs that are 
available. This is the fundamental aspect of life and it will condition the way you think, the books you 
read and the music that you listen to. 

This is obviously a parody, but try and consider the implications of such a set of reasoning. 

Marx here talks of ‘progressive epochs in the economic development of society’. What are they and 
how do you think that they differ from ‘modern bourgeois modes of production’? 

b) The Manifesto : 

Define these key terms: class struggle, bourgeoisie, proletariat, Communists. 

List the criticisms of communism which the authors attempt to refute. 

c) The German Ideology: 

This is an extract which poses questions about what we think, the ideas which we have and which 
are held to be ‘true’ by the majority of out fellow citizens. The point being made is that far from being 
‘true’ they are in fact notions which serve the interests of the property owning classes, but which 
those without property do not benefit from but still hold to be true. It is this which is held to be 
‘ideology, or in other arenas what is termed as 'false consciousness’. This is an important argument 
because the media are often held to be promoters of such ‘false’ ways of seeing the world. Do you 
think this is a tenable argument. Does a popular tabloid, the Sun for example, work on behalf of 
‘propertied elements’ within society. 


d) Capital and the Commodity 

This extract from Capital is admittedly difficult, but it is also important for a number of reasons, not 
least because it is a fine example of Marx’s prose style. More importantly ii predicts the far more 
elaborate world of commodities in which we live now and which much of cultural studies and 
sociology seeks to find explanations for. Why does Marx find the commodity form ‘mystical’? 


Try to read the extracts without bringing your own preconceptions into play, but do allow yourselves 
the luxury of discussing them in seminars. 
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January 27 - Weber: rationalisation, bureaucracy 


Today we turn to the work of another German thinker, Max Weber. 

* M Weber - 'Bureaucracy 1 (various excerpts), in H Gerth & C W Mills (eds) From Max Weber 1958 

* A Giddens - 'Rationalisation' (etc), in Capitalism and Modem Social Theory 1971 Part 3 

* M Haralambos - 'Max Weber - bureaucracy and rationalisation', in Sociology: Themes and 
Perspectives , 1991 

M Weber - 'The origins of industrial capitalism in Europe', in W Runciman (ed) Weber: Selections in 
Translation 

" - The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism 1958 
" - Economy and Society 1968 
A Giddens - Capitalism and Modern Social Theory Part 3 

M Haralambos - 'Organisations and bureaucracy', Ch 7 in Haralambos (ed) Sociology: Themes and 
Perspectives 1985 
F Parkin - Max Weber 1982 
R Collins - Weberian Sociological Theory 
" - Max Weber: a Skeleton Key 1986 

K Lowith - Max Weber and Karl Marx 1982, Ch 2 
W Mommsen - The Age of Bureaucracy 1974 
H Gerth & C W Mills eds - From Max Weber 1958 esp. 'Introduction' 

D Wrong ed - Max Weber 1970 

RAron- Main Currents of Sociological Thought Vol. 2 1968 


Some notes and questions to help with the readings: 

These readings all address Weber’s analysis of bureaucracy. For him this was increasingly the 
dominant mode of organising modern life, what he calls ‘modern officialdom’. For those who are 
unfamiliar with these themes it might be better to start off with reading C. 

Reading a: Weber on bureaucracy 

This reading outlines elements of Weber’s analysis of bureaucracy. While reading try and think about 
the way in which his argument is constructed. He is asking us to question aspects of the way in 
which the world is organised which we might take for granted. Bureaucracy is something which has 
emerged historically and we can trace its development by the use of historical comparisons. Such 
examples allow Weber to build up a complex argument which make these extracts classic examples 
of sociological prose. 


Reading b: Haralambos on Weber and ‘rationalisation’. 

What are the various forms of ‘action’ identified by Weber? 

What are the forms of legitimacy identified by Weber? 

What are the defining features of Weber’s ideal type of bureaucracy? 
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It should be noted that the ‘ideal type’ is a methodological tool used by Weber. That is to say the 
model he develops of what a bureaucracy is is not necessarily to be found in the ‘real world’ but that 
elements of the model will be encountered in a more or less developed form in different contexts. 

Reading c: Giddens on Weber. 

What are the areas for which Giddens claims Marx and Weber share common ground in their 
explanations of the prerequisites of modern capitalism? 

What are Weber’s attitudes towards the establishment of socialism (in relation to bureaucracy)? 

Note from the Giddens’ reading that Weber’s ‘disenchantment of the world’ indicates the gradual 
abandonment of magical thought and practices and in this respect shares some of the sentiments 
expressed by the thinkers of the Enlightenment. 


4 February 2 - Durkheim: the power of society; forms of social solidarity 


French sociology has its roots in the works of writers such as Comte, but in its modern, institutionalised 
form we have to look at the work of Emile Durkheim who was largely responsible for its development 
and acceptance as an academic discipline in France. 

* K Thompson - Emile Durkheim 1982, ch 3.4 The Division of Labour in Society 

* " ch 3.6 Suicide 

* A Giddens - Capitalism and Modem Social Theory 1971, ch 15 chs 5-8 

A Giddens (ed) - Emile Durkheimn: Selected Writings 1972, introduction, chs 1-6 and 8 

E Durkheim - The Division of Labour in Society 1964, intro, book 1, ch 1; book 2, ch 5, book 3, ch 3 and 

conclusion 

E Durkheim - Suicide: a Study in Sociology 1952 

A Swingewood - A Short History of Sociological Thought 2nd edition, 1984, chs 4 and 8 
R A Nisbet - The Sociological Tradition 1967 
R Aaron - Main Currents in Sociological Thought vol 2 1968 
S Fenton et al - Durkheim and Modern Sociology 1984, chs 1 and 8 


Durkheim is acknowleged as one of the trinity of sociologists, with Marx and Weber, who provide the 
discipline with its foundational texts. 

Some notes and questions to help with the readings: 

Reading 4a: Thomspon on Durkheim. 

Only try this reading if you have completed 4b and 4c. 

As Thompson puts it the chief concern of Durkheim in his The Division of Labour in Society was ‘how 
to reconcile individual freedom and social order’. This is a discussion of Durkheim’s account of the 
role of law within society, and demonstrates the complexity of Durkheim’s arguments. 

Reading 4b: Durkheim and suicide 
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Durkheim set out his rules of sociological method in book form (I shall discuss these in the lecture), 
but his study of suicide was meant to demonstrate the validity of his methodological outlook and for 
the time represented a daring effort to probe a social phenomenon from a strictly sociological 
perspective. 

The basic proposition, as he puts it, is that social facts are objective. 

What is the social fact here? The individual motivation for suicide or the suicide rate? 

What aspect of comparative statistics suggests that a collective tendency towards suicide is a social 
fact? 

Explain the following terms: egoistic suicide 
altruistic suicide 

anomic suicide... acute economic anomie/ acute domestic anomie/ 

chronic domestic anomie 

fatalistic suicide 


Reading 4c: Giddens. 

Compare and contrast Marx’s concept of ‘alienation’ and Durkheim’s societal ‘anomie’. 

This article attempts to draw together the distinctive contributions of Marx, Weber and Durkheim to 
the understanding of modern society. 


SEMINAR EXERCISE: 


Concentrating on reading B, how would you set out to analyse a ubject such as suicide. What 
indicators would you use? How would you define it? Does Durkheim miss something by ignoring 
individual motivations. For an anti-sociological approach to the whole subject see Al Alvarez (1974) 



* D Held - 'Introduction: central perspectives on the modern state', in Held et al (eds) States and 
Societies 1985 

Same paper in G McLennan et al (eds) - The Idea of the Modern State 1987. See also papers by G 
McLellan and S Hall 

N Poulantzas & R Miliband - 'Problems of the capitalist state' and 'Reply to Poulantzas', in R 
Blackburn (ed) Ideology in Social Science 1972 
R Miliband- The State in Capitalist Society 1969 

L Althusser - 'Ideology and ideological state apparatuses', in Lenin and Philosophy 1971; also in B 
Cosin et al (eds) School and Society 

E Laclau - The specificity of the political', in Politics and Ideology in Marxist Theory 1977 
G Steadman Jones - The rise and fall of structural Marxism', in L Appignanesi (ed) The Legacy of 
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French Theory 1986 

M Haralambos - 'Power, politics and the state', Ch 3 in Haralambos (ed) Sociology: Themes and 
Perspectives 1991 

A Giddens - 'Politics, government and the state', Ch 10 in Sociology 1989 
G McLennan et al eds - State and Society in Contemporary Britain 1984 
P Dunleavy & P O'Leary - Theories of the State 1987 
B Jessop - The Capitalist State 1982 
G Poggi - The Development of the Modern State 1978 
S Lukes - Power: a Radical View 1974 
” - Power 1986 

Some notes and questions to help with the reading: 

This week we are adopting a different approach. We have looked now at three of the founding 
theorists of the discipline of sociology. Today, however, we will look at some of the different ways in 
which people have attempted to theorise the state. The reading looks at both the work of Marx and 
Weber in this respect so it shouldn’t be totally new! 

When it comes to the state what are the essential preoccupations of the liberal democratic tradition? 

What is the key to understanding the relation between people for Marx and Engels? 

What, for Marx and Engels, forms the ‘motor’ of historical development ?- C 

What are the two positions which the article describes as representing Marx’s account of the relation 
between classes and the state? —-WL 1 - c 


What does ‘relatively autonomous’ mean? 

Who was Hegel? 

The executive of the modern state is but a committee for managing the affairs of the whole 
bourgeoisie.’ Who said this and where? 

Who viewed the state as a ‘machine for the oppression of one class by another’? 

What has force to do with the state? 

What three points does Miliband make in order to counter a liberal-democratic view of the state as 
the referee between competing interests in society? 

What two things must the state do according to Poulantzas? 

What are the two distinctive elements in the history of the state for Weber? 

What is the importance of state legitimacy? 

How is bureaucracy best checked? 

What is a pluralist model of society? 


What is ‘polyarchy’? 
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6 February 17 _ MONITORING WEEK: No lecture or seminars 


7 February 24 - Globalisation, imperialism, development and underdevelopment 


* A Brewer - Theories of capitalism as a world system', and 'Multi-national corporations etc', in 
Marxist Theories of Imperialism , 1980 
W Rostow - The Stages of Economic Growth 1960 

A Gunder Frank - 'Development and underdevelopment', in Latin America: Underdevelopment or 
Revolution? 1969 

I Wallerstein - The rise and future demise of the world capitalist system: concepts for comparative 
analysis', in The Capitalist World Economy 1979 
A Giddens - 'The globalising of social life’ Ch 16, Sociology 1989 
P Worsley (ed) - 'Development and underdevelopment', Part 3 in Modern Sociology 1986 
" - 'Development', in New Introductory Sociology 1987 
H Bernstein (ed) - Underdevelopment and Development 1978 
V I Lenin - Imperialism: the Highest Stage of Capitalism 
EWolf- Europe and the People Without History 1983 
A Emmanuel - Unequal Exchange: a Study in the Imperialism of Trade 1972 
GKay- Development and Underdevelopment 1979 

R Murray - The internationalisation of capital and the national state', New Left Review n. 67, 1971 

Some notes and questions to help with the readings: 

This week we will take off from our discussion of the state during the lastlecture and look towards 
wider patterns of global relations and see how they have been theorised in recent decades. 

Reading a: Brewer on underdevelopment. 

Please note the comment on page 15: ‘the historic role of stupidity and error should not be 
underrated.’ (!) 

What two broad perspectives do Marxist theories of global capitalism fall into? 

The expansion of capitalism constantly expands the demand for what in the classical Marxist view? 
What do you understand by a ‘world system’? 

Define underdevelopment, in a world system perspective. 

According to Frank and Wallerstein when does capitalism as a world system date from? 

What was it that the main Marxist writers prior to the 1950s had expected in terms of global capitalist 
development? 

This piece introduces a lot of new words and names but the core of Brewer’s argument can be found 
in the concluding section on pages 23 and 24. 

Reading b: Brewer on multinationals. 
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This reading discusses several issues: multinational companies, international capital and the 
possibility of capitalist development in the Third World’. Written at the end of the 1970s, the book 
could not have anticipated the rapid growth of the so-called ‘tiger economies’ of south-east Asia, but 
a number of the arguments which Brewer cites still remain to be decided. The questions we need to 
ask ourselves in seminars relate to the role of multinationals and the way in which they organise their 
activities. The old orthodoxies of west versus the rest are increasingly called into question.. Think 
about investment in Britain, for example. What is the significance of large investments by Japanese 
and Korean companies in production in Britain.? What is the part played by nation states in the 
development of contemporary capitalism? The point of this last question is to highlight the increasing 
gap between capital investment and political control. The British government might well celebrate 
internal investment in the country, but what are the long-term effects if capital becomes increasingly 
mobile? We should also think about the changing nature of industry itself. Can we talk about ‘media 
imperialism’ for example? This is an area which we will cover again in the second year, but for now 
simply consider the implications of a tycoon such as Murdoch who has media investments throughout 
the world and, some would argue, is able to influence national politics through his use of the media. 


8 March 3 - Social Stratification 


* E Wolf - 'Introduction', in Europe and the People Without History 1982 

* D Coates - 'Britain', in T. Bottomore and R. Brym (eds.) The Capitalist Class: an International 
Survey 1989 

A H Halsey - Change in British Society 1986, esp. Chs 2, 3, 4 
N Abercrombie et al - Contemporary British Society 1988 esp. Ch 3 
A Giddens - 'Stratification and class structure', Ch 7 in Sociology 1989 (R) 

M Haralambos - 'Social stratification', Ch 2 in Sociology: Themes and Perspectives 1991 (R) 

P Worsley (ed) - 'Social stratification', Part 9 in Modern Sociology 1986 (R) 

R Bendix & S Lipset (eds) - Class. Status and Power: Social Stratification in Comparative Perspective 
1966 

G Berreman (ed) - Social Inequality: Comparative and Developmental Approaches 1981, esp. 
contributions by Berreman and Wolf 

A Giddens- The Class Structure of Advanced Nations 1973 
M Fried - The Evolution of Political Society 1967. esp. Ch 5 
O Patterson - Slavery and Social Death 1982 

L Dumont - 'Appendix: Caste, racism and stratification: reflections of a social anthropologist', in 
Homo Hierarchicus 1970 

This week’s lecture will look at social stratification in capitalist societies in some more detail, but we 
shall also broaden the scope by bringing in the wider global perspective which was introduced last 
week when we looked at globalisation, imperialism etc. for the first time. 

Some notes and questions to help with the readings : 

Reading a: stratification in Britain 

This is a detailed statistical look at the nature of the capitalist class in Britain. While you are reading 
in do keep in mind some of the discussion we has concerning the nature of the modern state, and the 
class composition of state bureaucracies. 

Do the statistics support claims for a ‘managerial revolution’? 
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Do you believe that there is an Establishment (see p.31)? 

Do you agree with his analysis of the plutocracy (see pp. 35-6)? 

‘British society possesses not simply a ruling class, but in truth a ruling class of immense political 
sophistication and power. [...] In the battle between classes it has so far taken all the honours.’ (p.43). 
Comment on this quotation. 

Reading b: stratification in wider historical context 

This is a piece written by a very well-known American anthropologist Eric Wolf. The piece makes 
many of the same points which we made last week and places them within a global framework which 
is critical of the way in which both anthropology and sociology isolate their areas of study. What is 
important to understand for Wolf is the way in which the world is interconnected and has been for a 
very long time. 

Read the first five pages especially carefully, try and come up with more examples which support 
Wolfs thesis that ‘the world of humankind constitutes a manifold, a totality of interconnected 
processes...’. 

9 March 10 - Sex and gender 


* H Moore - “Feminism and Anthropology" (1988) 

* J Okely - ’Gypsy women: models in conflict' in S Ardener (ed), Perceiving Women . 1975 

F Engels - The family', from Ch 2, The Origins of the Family, Private Property and the State (ed E 
Leacock 1982) 

Anthropology of gender 

K Sacks - 'Engels revisited', in M Rosaldo & L Lamphere (eds) Woman. Culture and Society . 1974 
S Ortner - 'Is female to male as nature is to culture?', in M Rosaldo & L Lamphere (eds), 1974 
M Rosaldo - 'Woman, culture and society: a theoretical overview', in M Rosaldo & L Lamphere 
(eds), 1974 

E Ardener - 'Belief and the problem of women' in S Ardener (ed) 1975, as above 

H Moore - 'Gender and status: explaining the position of women', in Feminism and Anthropology 

1988 

P Brown & L Jordanova - 'Oppressive dichotomies: the nature/culture debate', in The Cambridge 
Women's Studies Group Women in Society 1981 
C MacCormack & M Strathern (eds) - Nature. Culture and Gender 1980 
R Reiter (ed) - Towards an Anthropology of Women 

S Ortner & H Whitehead (eds) - Sexual Meanings: the Cultural Construction of Gender and Sexuality . 
1981 
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Sociology of gender 

M Barrett - Women's Oppression Today 1980 
A Kuhn & A Woloe (eds) - Feminism and Materialism 1978 
J Mitchell - Women's Estate 1971 
S Rowbottham - Women. Resistance and Revolution 1972 
S Benhabib & D Cornell (eds) - Feminism as Critioue 

V Beechey ed - Women in Britain Today 

N Hart - 'Gender and class in England’, New Left Review n. 175, 1989 
A Oakley- Subject Women 1981 
" - Sex, Gender and Society 1972 

The family, and the domestic labour debate - 

Engels - as above 

M Barrett - Women's Oppression Today , chs 5 & 6 pp 172-226 
E Zaretsky - Capitalism, the Family, and Personal Life 1976 
N Chodorow - The Reproduction of Mothering 1978 

" - 'Family structure and feminine personality', in M Rosaldo and L Lamphere (eds), as above 

W Seccombe - The housewife and her labour under capitalism', New Left Review n. 83, 1974 
M Molyneux - 'Beyond the domestic labour debate', New Left Review n. 116, 1979 

V Beechey - 'Domestic labour', in A Kuhn & A Wolpe (eds), as above 
A Oakley - The Sociology of Housework 1974 

M Poster- Critical Theory of the Family 1978 
D Gittins - The Family in Question 1985 
H. Moore- as above, chs 3 and 4 

Patriarchy - 

K. Millet- Sexual Politics 1970 

S. Firestone- The Dialectic of Sex 1970 

V. Beechey- ‘On patriarchy’ in Feminist Review no. 3, 1979 

M Barrett - as above, ch 1 

Sex and Sexuality - 

M Barrett- as above, ch 2 

P Caplan (ed) - The Cultural Construction of Sexuality 1987 
L Segal - Slow Motion 1989 
J Weeks - Sex, Politics and Society 
" - Sexuality and its Discontents 

Last week we took a deeper look at questions of stratification, both at the level of a single society 
and in the case of the article by Wolf on a global scale. This theme has long interested sociologists 
and social thinkers. More recently however new themes have come to prominance. One of these is 
the question of gender and society and all the questions surrounding femal oppression which arose 
with the increasingly vocal women’s movement. The voices here are many and varied so an 
introduction is all that will be possible. Now of course there are second and third generation feminists 
who criticise the work of those who went before them and, indeed, those who argue that feminism 
was the voice of white middle-class women which had nothing to offer the working classes or women 
of colour. Today, however, we’ll just stick to the basics. 
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Some notes and questions on the readings: 

Reading a: Okely on gender division and the gypsies 

This is a piece of ethnography which makes fascinating reading. Judith Okely did in-depth research 
among gypsies in Britain and this presents some of her findings regarding gypsy womem and their 
position in both gypsy society and the wider society at large. 

Simply note anything that you find differs from your own conception of women in industrial society 
and use these thoughts to promote more general discussion about the article itself and the wider 
question of the cultural construction of gender. 

What sort of analysis do you think this is? 

Reading b: Moore on ethnograpy and gender. 

Another anthropologist, Henrietta Moore, sums up some of these debates, notably trying to unravel 
Sherry Ortner’s classic question (which often appears on exam papers!) ‘Is female to male as nature 
is to culture?’ How do these sorts of ethnographic comparisons help us to understand the general 
questions of gender relations? 

Can you see any link between these issues and your everyday experience of ‘gender’? 

10 March 17 - Ethnicity, race and racism, nationalism 


*R Miles- Racism 1989 

*T Nairn- The Break-Up of Britain 1977 

T Hylland Eriksen - Ethnicity and Nationalism 1994 

F Barth (ed) - Ethnic Groups and Boundaries: the Social Organisation of Cultural Difference 1969 
E Tonkin et al (eds) - History and Ethnicity 1989, esp. Introduction 
E Hobsbawm & T Ranger (eds) - The Invention of Tradition 1983 
M Barker - The New Racism: Conservatives and the Ideology of the Tribe 1981 
S L Gilman - Difference and Pathology: Stereotypes of Sexuality, Race and Madness 1985 
S Hall - The politics of mugging', in Policing the Crisis 1978 
R Miles - Racism and Migrant Labour 1982 
J Richardson & J Lambert - The Sociology of Race 1985 
A Pilkington - Race Relations in Britain 1984 

J Rex & D Mason (eds) - Theories of Race and Ethnic Relations 1986 

K Pryce - Endless Pressure: A Study of West Indian Life-Styles in Bristol 1979 

R Visram - Ayahs, Lascars and Princes: Indians in Britain 1700-1947 , 1986 

P Gilroy - There Ain't No Black in the Union Jack 1 : the Cultural Politics of Race and Nation 1987 

B Anderson - 'Patriotism and racism’ in Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and 

Spread of Nationalism 1983 

HBhabha- Nation and Narration 1990 

E Gellner - Nations and Nationalism 1983, or the chapter on nationalism in his Thought and 
Change 1964 

R Samuel - Patriotism (3 vols) 1989 
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This week we will be considering a further series of areas which have increasingly been the focus of 
interest for sociologists and cultural commentators. The two readings attempt to give summaries of 
the questions surrounding nationalism and racism. 


Some notes and questions to help with the readings: 

Reading a: Nairn on nationalism 

Tom Nairn is a Scot, but this is not necessarily the motivation behind his extensive writings in the field 
of nationalism. This piece, The Modern Janus is the final chapter to his book The Break-Up of Britain. 
The basic theme is trying to explain the fact that as certain global trends seem to move to ever larger 
political units (the European Community for example) at the same time there seems to have been in 
recent decades a rebirth of local nationalisms such as the rise of Scottish and Welsh nationalism (in 
Europe too this has been the case, think of Catalonia or the Basque separatist in Spain or, indeed, 
the tragic aftermath of Yugoslavia). In this chapter Nairn is trying to get to grips with the question of 
Marxism’s failure to provide an adequate understanding of nationalism (which in most Marxist 
accounts would simply disappear). 

Basically Nairn suggests that nationalism is a recent phenomenon which is directly linked to the 
uneven spread of capitalism on a global scale. Failure to understand this, he contends, has led 
people to misunderstand and downplay its influence. Naturally there are many different ways of 
looking at the whole question, but in seminars try and think about the ways in which you conceive 
your own nationalities and the factors which might have played a part (in short, following on from 
Benedict Anderson and his book Imagined Communities , how you imagine your national identity). 

Reading b: Miles on racism 

In the case of Britain we find that this imagining seems to find no place for certain people. As Paul 
Gilroy put it There ain’t no black in the Union Jack’. In some respects then nationalism seeks to 
define an ‘Us’ against which ‘Others’ are defined. This is the field of racism and ethnicity which 
relates in a complex fashion with debates over nationalism, but as Miles attempts to suggest racism 
is a contradictory phenomenon which appears in different guises at different times. It is not enough to 
assume that it is simply ‘functional’ to capital. What he is suggesting here is that arguments of the 
sort which posit that, for example, racism has the effect of keeping wage levels down (by dividing the 
working class, for example) have to be placed in some historical context. Use the article to establish 
some general themes for seminar discussion and if you can link them with your discussions of 
nationalism. 


11 March 24 - Summary and questions 


No seminars. 

There will be an additional revision session in term three. Seen exam papers will be distributed at this 
point. 


Don’t forget to make use of office hours. You can see Gareth Stanton in R.260 between 11.00 and 
12.00 on Tuesday mornings or contact him by ‘e’ mail on g.stanton@gold.ac.uk 


) 
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